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HEZ ! HAY ! HAY AVANT ! AND OTHEE 
OLD AND MIDDLE FRENCH LOCU- 
TIONS USED FOR DRIVING 
BEASTS OF BURDEN. 

Writing about 1876, Littr6 tells us in the Pre- 
face to his Dictionnaire (page iv) that the work 
covers a period beginning with Malherbe and last- 
ing more than two centuries, and then he says : 
"Je me suis arrete" a ces limites et n'ai point 
inscrit les mots de la vieille langue tombes en 
desuetude ; c'est l'objet d'un autre travail, tout 
different du mien, et qu'il importe de recomman- 
der vivement a 1' Erudition." These words seem 
to imply that Littre' had not heard of Fr&lenc 
Godefroy, whose labours, however, had already 
begun. Whatever the truth may be, the first 
volume of Godefroy' s Dictionnaire de Fancienne 
langue frangaise et de tow ses dialedes, duIX" au 
XV siecle l saw the light in 1880, one year before 
Littre' s death. 

Godefroy' s dictionary contains a short preface, 
unsigned and yet due, no doubt, notwithstanding 
its editorial nous, to Godefroy alone. Supposedly, 
therefore, it is to Godefroy that we owe the fol- 
lowing statements as to the scope and definitions 
of his dictionary : "Ce fragment [in ten volumes] 
contient les mots de la langue du moyen age que 
la langue moderne n'a pas gardes. Lorsque nous 
enregistrerons les mots conserves, ce ne sera que 

pour eertaines significations disparues 

Nous avons justifil chaque forme, chaque signi- 
fication et chaque nuance de sens, par des exem- 
ples abondants et varies," etc. 

To the reasons for pursuing the policy outlined 
in the words above quoted, the Preface furnishes 
a clue : in a scientific sense no imaginable excuse 
could be offered for such a policy, and immense as 
is the convenience of having Godefroy' s dictionary, 
it is a fact that a great number of words which 
have not survived in modern French are to be 
found neither in the main part nor in the supple- 
ment. Furthermore, the dictionary contains only 
a small share of the words whose form has sur- 
vived, but with a meaning unknown in Old 
French, to say nothing of an immense number of 

1 Fifteenth-century writers are included, also some of 
the sixteenth century. 



locutions composed of words still familiar, but 
obscure, or even quite incomprehensible as one 
finds them grouped in the old language. To be 
sure, the small Godefroy contains not a few of 
these locutions which are not in the big edition, 
but, after all, both Godefroys leave one in the 
lurch so often that the necessity of immensely en- 
riching the whole work seems imperative. Even 
when we turn to various critical editions supplied 
with glossaries, these glossaries in their turn gen- 
erally prove to be incomplete, and finally the 
scholar finds he has to make a new Old-French 
dictionary of his own, or remain in darkness. 

These few paragraphs may serve as a kind of 
preface to the following study ofHez I Hay ! Hay 
avant ! and to later studies of many other Old- 
French or Middle-French words and locutions 
whose history and meaning have not been set forth 
by Godefroy, by Littr6, nor by any other accessible 
dictionary. But many words and locutions have 
been misinterpreted by Godefroy, though he has 
registered them. These, too, afford an immense 
opportunity to any one who may have doubts as 
to how he can render a valuable service to this 
particular branch of science. 

A modern French carter urges on his horse by 
uttering a long-drawn-out hue, or hue, Awe, 'and 

*That is, d. Possibly of Celtic origin. When hue 
means distinctly "go to the right," it often becomes huhau 
(=U6). Dia means "go to the left" The Breton 
forms corresponding to dia, as given by Littre', are dia, 
diaz, dihaz, dicha, deha: derived from dwu, dihou, dehou, 
meaning " to the right." The Welsh form is dam ; the 
Irish is deas ; both meaning "to the right." In England 
"gee" means "right," when it does not mean simply 
"go along" ; "haw," dialectal there, means "to the 
left." In the United States "gee" = "right" and 
"haw" = "left." The fact that the Celtic forms 
mean "right," whereas the French "dia" = "left," 
seems to me no evidence at all that the French dia is 
not of Celtic origin. The difference is to be explained, 
perhaps, by a change in custom like that which has 
occurred in America, where drivers have come to turn to 
the right, though they sit on the right, i. e., on the wrong 
side of the seat, as if they still kept to the left I It seems 
as if "haw" must also be derived from a British word, 
cognate with the original form of hu(e,) whatever that 
may have been. 

Under hue Littre - quotes a dubious example from Noel 
du Fail (xvi a). Here is an unmistakeable example 
about two centuries older: Hu/ hul sur luil sur lui, 
Uon 1 , Miracle xxiv, vs. 1127, in the edition by Paris and 
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this imperative interjection may be heard through- 
out France. But interjections, like all other 
words, are subject to change. Whatever the 
history of hue may be, other very different sounds 
have been used in France to drive on beasts of 
burden, and though the genuinely realistic docu- 
ments of medieval literature are not abundant at 
any period, and though these few documents are 
separated by wide gaps of time, they have pre- 
served a few specimens worthy of examination. 

In the fabliau Du Provoire qui Menga les 
Meures* Guerin has recorded how the untimely 
utterance of hez * caused a priest to be flung into 

Robert. But, as the verb huer is known to have been used 
as early as the twelfth century, hi must have existed still 
earlier ; for the interjection is certainly not born of the 
verb, though aga «agarer) and tiens prove that a verb 
may be the parent of an interjection. 

As to the kinship of hue and hure and ho I am not at 
all certain. These latter expressions occur, e. g., in the 
Farce de Ouitterme (about 1500 A. D.) : 

GUTLIiERMB 

Dictes hure, ho (car je suis cheval), 
Mais gardez que ne me frappiez. 

Ancien Thidtre Francois, I, 331. 

For Mary, ho see, also, the first example quoted from the 
Farce du Pont aux Asnes. A form haurehau, seemingly a 
variant of hure ho, and dea, which is nothing but an old 
form, perhaps dialectal, of the modern dia, occur in a piece 
entitled Discours joyeux || pour adverlir la nouvdle mariee de 
ce quelle doit /aire la premiere nuict. When this piece was 
composed I cannot say. It was printed at Eouen, without 
date Chess Loys Goste libraire rue Escuyeres aux trois ftt 
couronnes. I shall not try to punctuate or to explain what 
seems to me an obscure passage, whether in or out of its 
context. 

Apropos un charretier sans fouet 

Qui ne dit dea ne haurehau 

Pourroit il toucher son cheuau 

Sa iument son asne ou sa beste 

Iamais ; car un homme sans teste 

N'a point besoin de chapperon 

Ne de picquer de I'esperon. 

"In the Recuett general of Montaiglon and Baynaud, 
Vol. rv, pp. 54-55. 

* Bimed with montez. "What was the pronunciation of 
the participial ending ez about A. D. 1250? Having 
become es, had it already taken the next step and come to 
be feebly pronounced, or not at all? I mean, of course, 
when not immediately followed by a vowel. How much 
allowance should be made for mere eye-rimes of es with es 
and of ez with es? When must one admit mere assonance? 
Even if the manuscript of this fabliau, — as well as the 



a bramble bush where he lay wedged while his 
mare ran home. It seems that he had stood up 
on her back in order that he might feast on some 
mulberries which would otherwise have been 
beyond his reach. Having eaten his fill he 
looked down at his mare, and seeing how quiet 
she was, he felt much joy, but suddenly, inspired 
it may be by some boyish fancy, he wondered 
what would happen if he said hez ! 

" Dieus," fait il, " qui or diroit hez/" 
II le pensa, et dist ensanble ; 
Et la jument de poor tranble : 
.1. saut a fait tot a bandon, 
Et li prestres chiet el buisson 
En tel maniere entre les ronces, 
Qui d' argent li donast .c. onces 
K'alast arriere ne avant, 
Et la jument s'en va fuiant ; 
Chez le provoire est revenue. 

Another neat example of hez occurs in the story 
Du Vilain Asnier, another fa b liau. b 

H avint ja a Monpellier 
Cun vilein estoit costumier 
De fiens chargier et amasser 
A* .II. asnes terre fumer. 
.1. jor ot ses asnes chargiez ; 
Maintenant ne s'est atargiez : 
El bore entra, ses asnes maine, 
Devant lui chacoit a grant paine, 
Souvent li estuet dire : " Hez ! " 

Both these examples belong to the thirteenth 
century or thereabouts, but hez continued to be 
shouted at beasts of burden for at least three 
hundred years longer, probably till after Cotgrave 
had registered it in his excellent Dictionarie of the 
French and English tongues (1611),' yet it lin- 
gered in a disguise which might have been effec- 
tive had it not been betrayed by a pun. This pun 
shows that the exclamation hay was pronounced 

second manuscript containing the other version ( Eecueil 
gen., V, pp. 37-38) be of the thirteenth century, the scribe 
may have copied the ez of an earlier manuscript, whatever 
may have been the sound of final ez in his time. 

Finally, how was the participial ending ez, not linked, 
pronounced about 1250 A. D. respectively in Anglo-Nor- 
man and in Francian 1 

6 Recuett general, V, p. 41. 

6 Goes also with fumer. 

7 Cotgrave, under hay, quotes a proverb which Le Boux 
de Lincy missed, Fol est qui est esperonnS & a cheval dit hay. 
This proverb, like many others, is rimed. See the remark 
in the text as to the pun on Hay ! Tron I 
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& (e), and, knowing that it had this sound, we 
have no good reason to doubt that the hay which 
occurs in the passages presently to be quoted is 
the same word as the hez employed by the priest 
and the ass-driver in the two fa b liaux. This pun 
occurs in the Farce Joyeuse des Galans et du 
Monde,* a piece which Mr. Emile Picot believes to 
have originated at Rouen about 1445. 

Le Monde 

Je n'eus jamais telle vigueur, 
Ne tel force, ne tel vertu. 
Vous me cuides faire abatu 
Au devant que 1'on m'ait touched 

Lb HI* Galant 
Hay! 

Le Monde 
Tronl 

The meaning of hay is so precise when this 
sound is shouted at beasts of burden that it may 
almost be reckoned a verb, like our English 
"Get up ! " or "Go along ! " and it may be this 
very fact that caused it to be spelt differently than 
the pure exclamation, which is commonly repre- 
sented in the following ways : e, he, et, and eh, 
in fifteenth-century or earlier documents. At all 
events, thus far no example of the imperative in- 
terjection spelt otherwise than hay or hoi has come 
to my attention." It is hay in the proverb Say 
avant et trop arriere ; M for the word avant, as we 
shall see, was often added for greater emphasis. 

Occasionally hay may represent the pure inter- 
jection ; witness the following example from the 
Farce Nouvelle du Cuvier, 11 wherein Jacquemi- 
not's wife urges him to write, with these words : 

Mettez 1 mettez 1 hay 1 sotte beste. 
Avez vous honte de cela ? 

i Secueil General des Softies, ed. by Root for Soc des 
Anc. Textes, I, pp. 15 ff. See vv. 226-230. 

"No doubt others have noticed cases. I am calling 
attention to a tendency, not to an invariable fact. Hay 
(or hai) sometimes betokens a pure interjection. 

10 Number 299 in the "Anciens Proverbes Francais," 
published by E. Langlois in the Biblioth&que de P&ole des 
Ghartes, Vol. 60, p. 583. This proverb seems to mean 
" Haste makes waste." It is apparently not in Le Rous 
de Limey's collection, though the omission is by no means 
remarkable. 

"Picot and Nyrop, Nouveau BeeueU de Farces Fran- 
coises, vv. 134-5. 



Yet the woman seems to be driving her husband, 
in a figurative sense. Whatever the truth may 
be in this instance, other examples will show that 
hay or hay avant n did the same work in the fif- 
teenth century and somewhat later as hue does 
nowadays. Thus, in the Farce du Pont aux As- 
nes, w a woodcutter cries out to his ass, 

Sus, Nolly, bus, tare avant, tire. 
Hury, ho I M le dyable y ait part I 
Tant tu me donnes de martyre. 
Sus, Nolly, sus, tire avant, tire. 

But an instant later he adds hay : 

Sus, Nolly, [sus], tire avant, tire. 
Hury, ho I le dyable y ait part I 
Et da 1 hay 1 que de malle hart, 
Ou des loups, soyes tu estranglee I 
Sus, Nolly, [sus], tire avant, tire. 

In this passage et (= 6) and hay (== 6) occur 
side by side, though the distinction between them 
was certainly not more perceptible to the ear than 
that which we make nowadays in English between 
"O," as in "0 friends!" and "Oh," as in 
"Oh! I say!". Here, too, occurs avant, but 
not annexed to hay. 

Another example shortly follows : 

Le Maby 
Midieubc ! son asgne est arrestee. 

Le Boschebon 

Et da ! hay I que la claveWe 
Vous puis[t] serrer le musel ! 

And again the woodcutter cries to his stubborn 
ass : 

Et da ! hay 1 de par Nostre Dame, 
Sus, Nolly I si te merray paistre. 

In the Morality de VAveugle et du Boiteux™ 

"Meaning " forward," like our "avaunt I " Here are 
some French examples : Avant, avant ! tons, cy endroit. 
{Arm. Th. Fr., ni, 295); meaning "away I" : Avant, 
avant ! vous telz et tela ; allez tuer chappons et poulailles, — 
(Cent. Nouv. Nouv., Gamier ed., 1863, p. 347). See, also, 
Miracles vm, 877 and ix, 1209 (ed. by G. Paris and U. 
Robert). 

u Anc Th. Fr. n, pp. 45-6. 

M Not in Godefroy. This locution may be the source of 
the modern French (h)u(h)m(t). The Dietumnaire Oen. 
gives hurhaut along with huhaut, bat does not say whether 
hu/rhaut is dialectal. 

16 Becueil de Farces, Soties et MoraliUs, P. L. Jacob, ed. 
1859, p. 222. In the Farce du medecin qui guarist toutes 
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(a. d. 1496), a blind man and a lame man 
strike a bargain in which it is agreed that the 
lame man shall ride the blind man, the one con- 
tributing his eyesight ; the other, his legs. 

Chemine bien, [cries the blind man] 
Et fais nostre cas sagement. 
Entends tu ! Hay I 

In Arnonl Greban's Mistere de la Passion 16 
(before 1452 A. d.), hay avant has an adverbial 
force and in meaning is close to "further." 
Obviously the two words are thought of as if they 
were hardly more than one, and a certain pro- 
verbiality lurks in the locution : 

Lucifer 

Comment te va, Sathan ? 

Satttatt 

Je cloche, 
maistre, je ne puis hay avant ; etc." 

These various examples enable one to trace the 
history of this imperative interjection during two 
centuries, at least, and from them we may safely 
derive not less than two important conclusions as 
to the meaning of this locution as used by the 
Draper to Maistre Patelin : 

Pathelin 
Comment se porte marchandise ? 
S'en peult on ne soigner ne paistre ? 

Le Drappier 
Et I se m'aist dieu, mon doulx maistre, 
Je ne scay. Tousjours hay avant. 18 



sortes de maladies ( Kousset collection, Paris, 1872, Vol. I, 
page 7) the husband cries to his ass, 

Allons I hay, Baudet I comme il va ? 
18 Ed. by G. Paris and G. Eaynaud. Vv. 10539-10540. 
17 Cf. this case with another like it in the Farce de Jem- 
not, in Anc. Th. Fr., I, p. 302 : 

Je n'en scay rien, sur mon ame. 
Mais un jour mon maistre 
Montoit dessns ma maistresse 
Et luy secouoit tant la fesse, 
Et si ne vouloit hay avant ; — 
18 From the Le Eoy edition (about 1485 A. »., w. 114- 
117. Patelin existed before 1469. In a sottie entitled Le 
Monde et Aha by Andre" de la Vigne (Toulouse, 1507?, 
according to Mr. Picot) occurs another example worth 
quoting : 

Abuz 
Or, sus, sus, villains, a 1' assault 1 
Qui gainera doncques l'honneur 1 
Dicant omnes pugnando vehementer 
mtantumque Mundus cadat super eis : 

Hay avant I 
(Recueil Gen. des Softies, Vol. n, page 97, vv. 1431-34.) 



The Draper obviously thinks of life as a rather 
dreary round in which, like a beast of burden, he 
is forever driven on his monotonous road by the 
ruthless necessity of earning a living. Further- 
more, the phrase has a proverbial ring which is 
quite unmistakable, even if we were not aware that 
hay miant had passed into a proverb 19 before it 
served to express the Draper's rather dismal but 
picturesque description of his share in the struggle 
for existence. The words hay avant were as defi- 
nite as our "gee" and "haw" and they meant 
" get up I " or "go along ! " to a fifteenth-cen- 
tury audience. It may be that the Draper 
heightened the imagery of hay avant by clacking 
his tongue or by making a gesture as if snapping 
an imaginary lash at an imaginary beast of burden. 
But only one jeu de scene m is given in the oldest 
texts of Patelin, and though this conjecture seems 
reasonable, its scientific value is not great ; yet 
the welfare of scientific research can scarcely be 
endangered by an acknowledged appeal to imagi- 
nation. 

ElCHAED HOLBEOOK. 

Columbia University. 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY OP COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 

Loins P. Betz. La litterature comparie : essai 
bibliographique. Introduction par Joseph Texte. 
Deuxieme edition augmented, publiee, avec un 
index methodique, par Fernand Baldensperger. 
Strasbourg. Trubner. 1904. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 
215. 

It is with feelings of regret that one turns over 
the pages of this "orphan book." The days 
of M. Texte (d. July 12, 1900) were already 
numbered when the first edition appeared ; and 
the gifted compiler of the volume did not himself 
live to see the whole of the second edition in type. 1 
Fortunately he had on his death-bed exacted a 
promise from his friend M. Baldensperger, of the 
University of Lyons, to see the volume through 

19 See note 10. 

20 Pathelin en contant sur ses dots — over v. 80. 

J He died January 29, 1904. A brief obituary notice 
appeared in the Revue de philologiefrancaise, xviii, 75. 



